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Our List for 1957 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, RELIGION AND ART —these are the 
subjects under which the JPS list for 1957 may be classified. Let no 
reader be frightened by this array of high-sounding topics. The books 
themselves are on the whole not nearly so formidable. We feel sure that 
our members will find them not only useful and inherently interesting, 
but in each case a distinct contribution to Jewish life and thought. 


Under Biography we shall have 
LOUIS MARSHALL: CHAMPION OF LIB- 
ERTY, a two-volume work of the im- 

ortant letters and papers of this un- 
Q@:::ionany great man. The material 

as been selected by Charles Rezni- 
koff and it will be prefaced by a bio- 
graphical sketch from the skillful pen 
of Prof. Oscar Handlin. No other sin- 
gle Jewish personality was so widely- 
and so deservedly—respected towards 
the end of the 19th century and the 
first quarter of the 20th as Louis Mar- 
shall. We American Jews will forget 
him at the peril of all that is dear 
to us. Through these volumes he will 
be made to live again. 

Certainly no one will question the 
worth-whileness of continuing Salo W. 
Baron’s A SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS HIs- 
TORY OF THE JEWS. The first two vol- 
umes of this exceptionally stimulating 
re-appraisal of Jewish history were 

ublished and distributed by the JPS 
together with the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press) in 1952. They dealt with 
the ancient period down to the end 
of the talmudic period. In 1957, three 
additional volumes will appear, cover- 
ing the period of the Middle Ages. 


Another book on the 1957 list comes 





closest to being history, although it 
could be called sociology as well. It 
is a volume entitled THE EXILED AND 
THE REDEEMED. It was written origin- 
ally in Hebrew, and its author is Yitz- 
hak Ben-Zvi, President of Israel. This 
scholarly gentleman has for many 
years been a close student of the less 
known types of Jew: Georgians, Bok- 
harans, Yemenites, and a dozen other 
groups of whom the Western Jew has 
rarely heard. President Ben-Zvi writes 
in an easy, attractive style. The book 
has already appeared in Hebrew and 
Spanish; it is soon to appear in 
French. The JPS is delighted to make 
it available in English. 

The Jews of the present day cannot 
have too many books in the general 
field of religion. A minority group 
must know itself and the reason for 
its continuance. When, therefore, the 
JPS heard of a book with the fetching 
title, WHERE JUDAISM DIFFERED, pre- 
pared by the learned and gifted Abba 
Hillel Silver, it felt that here was a 
clear and dignified discussion that 
should be brought to the attention of 
our members. The original publishers 
are Macmillan and Co.; we shall dis- 

(Continued on page 3) 
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A.E.C. Report 


By E. A. SPEISER 
Chairman, Department of Oriental 
Studies, University of Pennsylvania 
[In order to keep JPS members in 
touch with the work of the Advisory 
Editorial Committee for the Revision of 
the Bible Translation, the Bookmark in- 
tends to offer in every issue, brief com- 
ments by a member of the Committee. 
This is the second such article which dis- 
cusses the problems and difficulties en- 
countered by the Committee in the course 
of its work.] 


The Bible has been the subject of 
continuous study for well over two 
thousand years. One might think, 
therefore, that little room, if any, has 
been left for improved translations. 
Yet such a view would be far from 
the truth. Archaeological and linguis- 
tic findings have been supplying new 
facts and new insights in a steady 
flow. Many of these results, however, 
have yet to be utilized in standard 
translations. 

A difficult word or phrase can be 
spotted easily enough. The kind of 
garment, for instance, that Jacob 
made for Joseph (Genesis 37:3), or 
Amnon saw on Tamar (2 Samuel 
13:18), had to be guessed by some to 
mean “sleeved robe” and by others 
“coat of colors.” But sleeves were a 
normal feature of clothing, and color 
alone would not make the difference 
between the dress of a commoner and 
that of a princess. We now have texts 
describing the real articles that were 
involved. They were short garments, 
vests or bodices, which were ordinarily 
reserved for statues of Babylonian 
goddesses. They were notable chiefly 
for their rich ornamentation in gold, 
which is described in detail. As a 
matter of fact, the texts are actually 
itemized repair bills from the gold- 
smiths. The special present that Jacob 
gave Joseph was thus an “ornamented 
tunic” richly trimmed with gold. 





1956 BOOKS 


As this Bookmark goes to press in 
late November, we are hopeful that 
two additional books scheduled for 
1956 publication will be available “@ 
distribution before the end of the 
year. They are: Heinrich Heine and 
The Silver Fish. The History of the 
Jews in Philadelphia should be ready 
in mid-January, while Hebrew: The 
Eternal Language and the American 
Jewish Year Book are scheduled for 
distribution in February. 











Much harder to recognize at first 
glance are idiomatic expressions, be- 
cause they seem to be so straightfor- 
ward on the surface. But sooner or 
later they must betray themselves be- 
cause they make little sense if trans- 
lated literally and mechanically. Gen- 
esis 41 offers a good illustration of 
what is at stake. The chapter dea 
with the fate of two of pharao 
higher officials, the chief cup-bearer 
and the chief baker. The whole account 
is built around a single idiomatic 
phrase which means literally “to lift 
the head.” But the writer uses this 
idiom in several of its many mean- 
ings. He plays on the words as skill- 
fully as a composer might play on the 
variations of a given theme. 

Elsewhere in the Bible, this particu- 
lar phrase can refer to the lifting 
of one’s own head in pride (Ps. 24:7), 
or of another’s head in consolation 
or as a sign of pardon (e.g., 2 Kings 
25:27); there is also the specialized 
sense of taking stock, as in a census 
(Numbers 1:2). In this chapter the 
writer introduces several of thes 
meanings in a highly subtle manne 
When Joseph refers to the dream o 
the chief cup-bearer, he says, “In 
three days pharaoh will pardon you” 
(13). But the chief baker is told, 
in exactly the same terms, “In three 
days pharaoh will take off your head” 

(Continued on page 7) 
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PLANNING future Society books, the Publication Committee held its Fall meeting 
in New York, at the House of Living Judaism. Present were (clockwise from left): 
Dr. Bertram W. Korn, Dr. H. W. Ettelson, J. Solis-Cohen, Jr., Harry Starr, Dr. 
Nahum N. Glatzer, Dr. Felix A. Levy, Executive Secretary Lesser Zussman, Vice 
President Dr. Jacob R. Marcus, President Edwin Wolf, 2nd, Publication Committee 
Chairman Judge Louis E. Levinthal, Editor Dr. Solomon Grayzel, Harry Schneider- 
man, Dr. Judah I. Goldin, Albert Mordell, Dr. Shalom Spiegel, Dr. Eli Ginzberg, 
Dr. Joshua Bloch, Dr. Oscar I. Janowsky. 





@ur List for 1957 


(Continued from page 1) 


tribute a special edition to members 
of the Society. 

Piety has ever been a basic ingre- 
dient of Judaism. Rabbi Samuel Dres- 
ner’s volume, PRAYER, HUMILITY AND 
COMPASSION, treats of Judaism as a 
functioning faith. It is written with 
charm and will provide both instruc- 
tion and inspiration. Here, too, the 
JPS will co-publish with a commercial 
publisher, Harper and Brothers. 


Several years ago the Society pub- 
lished THE BOOK OF JONAH, which 
combined Bible and art. On the same 
model we shall now publish THE Book 

RUTH, with Hebrew and English 
lligraphy by Franzisca Baruch and 
woodcuts by Jacob Steinhardt. The 
book is to be dedicated by the JPS to 
the memory of Rabbi Samuel Schul- 
man, who for half a century was a 
devoted friend of the Society and the 
last surviving member of the commit- 


tee which completed the 1917 transla- 
tion of THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

As annually for the past 59 years, 
the society will issue the AMERICAN 
JEWISH YEAR BOOK, compiled by the 
American Jewish Committee, with 
Morris Fine as editor. This will be 
Volume 59 in an unbroken series and 
will contain the facts and figures 
which are essential to the knowledge 
of events in world Jewry during the 
past year. 

These ten volumes, in seven titles, 
constitute our 1957 list. Our members 
will, we hope, find in them the knowl- 
edge and inspiration that will make 
for better Jewish living. 





One very important volume—Nation- 
alism and History—by Simon Dubnow, 
edited with an introductory biographi- 
cal essay by Koppel Pinson—will be 
ready late in 1957, and will be avail- 
able to members who request it. For 
administrative reasons, however, it will 
not be placed on the official list until 
1958. 
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An introduction to Th 


HE worD legend is derived from the 

Latin legenda meaning to be read. The 
term originally applied to narratives of 
the Middle Ages, such as lives of the 
saints, which had to be read as a reli- 
gious duty. However what the word sug- 
gests need not be limited to its ecclesiasti- 
cal usage. In a broader sense, legend may 
be taken to imply whatever will come 
to be read by successive ages into an 
event or record of the past: the ever-new 
and ever-changing rereading of old sourc- 
es by new generations of men. Great 
events and great books have a posthu- 
mous story of their own. Each following 
period pours its inner life into the pa- 
tient and pliant texts of old. In turn the 
familiar documents reward and surprise 
new inquirers with new answers. 


Widely and reverently read, the books 
of the Bible have had an afterlife unique 
in the annals of history. Devout centuries 
wove endless fantasies around the char- 
acters and occurrences depicted in the 
holy Writ. Both folk imagination and 
scholar’s wit coaxed and forced from its 
pages a multitude of tales and a host 
of fancies unforeseen and unsuspected by 
the writers of the Bible. This creative 
partnership of posterity, freshly and 
freely embellishing and embroidering the 
ancient design, has borne a rich crop 
of legends in which the biblical text has 
become disengaged from its first inten- 
tion, revised and enriched by the faith 
and fantasy of innumerable readers 
throughout the ages. 

The Bible has been the most widely 
read book of civilization, and its stories, 
even before they were written down, had 
moved the minds and hearts of men for 
centuries. So the legends of the Bible en- 
shrine musings and meditations inspired 
by the contents or words of Scripture 
over the course of thousands of years. 
Behind these legends is the glory of a 
book as transformed by a hundred gen- 
erations of men. Behind them is also the 
glory of generations whose daily thoughts 
and deeds were shaped and very lives 
transformed by the book of books. 


Few legends so clearly ‘oni candidly 


The following are excerpts from Professor Shi 
ends of the Bible, the new edition in on lume o 
work, The Legends of the Jews. The n tition 
and Schuster. 





bespeak their origin in the workshop of 
scholars as does the legend of Cain. 
Nevertheless, even this legend is spun 
from materials originating and circulat- 
ing among the common people, from rudi- 
ments of genuine folklore. Other legends 
are the outgrowth of folk fancy rather 
than the product of the school. They 
spring, not from biblical exegesis, but 
from play and pleasure of the imagina- 
tion, out of sheer delight in telling a 
story. They do not only find favor with 
the people, but often are fathered by 
the people. The legends of the Bible teem 
with such elements of popular creation, 
designed for the people or derived from 
the people. They also deserve inspection. 


When Adam for the first time saw th 
sun die in the evening and the shad { 
of the night fall, legend records, he gre 
frightened: “Woe unto me, because of 
my sin the world is being plunged back 
into darkness!” When the new day began 
to dawn, he rejoiced without end, and 
built an altar, and brought an offering 
to God: “a wnicorn whose horn was cre- 
ated before his hoofs, and he sacrificed 
it on the spot on which later the altar 
was to stand in Jerusalem.” 

Another mysterious animal, the tahash, 
was created for one function only, to 
furnish skin for the cover of the Taber- 
nacle. Having done so, it disappeared, 
leaving the scholars baffled as to whether 
it was a domestic or wild animal. This 
much is known, however: “it had a horn 
on its forehead, was gaily colored like | 
the turkey-cock, and belonged to the class 
of clean animals”—how else could it have 


served so holy a purpose? * 3 
A dreaded spirit is Keteb, “the destru 

tion that wasteth at noonday” (Psalms 

91:6), or the monster of the summer 

heat. He rolls like a ball, and has the 

head of a calf, with but one eye midway 

in his heart and a single horn on his 

forehead. 
It is such freakish and spooky com- 


ou 
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‘he Legends 


sor Shalom Spiegel’s “Introduction” to the Leg- 
ume o e late Professor Louis Ginzberg’s great 
lition joint publication of the JPS and Simon 





pany that Cain joins, when legend puts 
a horn on his forehead, a free loan from 
the ever-green wonderland of folk fan- 
tasy or folk superstition which in all 
lands and in all ages loves the whimsical 
and the weird, the odd and the abhorrent. 
It is an echo of household tales from the 
infancy of the race, when the earth was 
young and people still could wonder or 
worry whether the sun will rise tomor- 
row. Shadows of that enchanted world 
linger on to this day in nursery rhymes 
and stories of all peoples, thrilling the 
hearts of children with memories of an- 
cient marvels and nightmares. 


Folk tales float like driftwood from 
people to people, and animal stories of 
various cultures show kinship, and sug- 

st common origins. In many a language 

e will find analogues to the merry ad- 
ventures in living by one’s wits, as ex- 
emplified in the fables of the fox and the 
lion, or the fox and the Leviathan, or the 
fox outsmarting death itself. Only that 
our fox knows his Bible. When, grown 
fat in a vineyard, he must fast and re- 
duce again, in order to get out through 
the narrow hole in the fence through 
which he had entered, he contemplates 
the vanity of all earthly gains, and quotes 
from the wisdom of Ecclesiastes: “Naked 
shall he return to go as he came.” 


Another hit of the nursery must have 
been the story of Joshua, the doughty 
warrior of the Lord. He was a bit on the 
heavy side, and no donkey, or mule, or 
even horse could bear his weight, until a 
good steer carried him to his victory at 
Jericho. In gratitude Joshua kissed the 

eer on his nose. That’s why no hair 

ws now on his nose, although origi- 
nally all of the steer’s face was over- 
grown with hair. 

The story of the demoted or dimmed 
moon has several versions, some playful, 
some somber. “When God punished the 
envious moon by diminishing her light 
and splendor, so that she ceased to 





Professor Spiegel 


be the equal of the sun as she had 
been originally, she fell, and tiny threads 
were loosed from her body. These 
are the stars.” The Book of Enoch re- 
tains a trace of graver tales about open 
disobedience of the host of heaven: “They 
transgressed the commandment of the 
Lord in the beginning of their rising, 
because they did not come forth at their 
appointed times.” The rebel stars were 
bound like great burning mountains in a 
deep abyss which serves as their prison, 
“till the time when their guilt shall be 
consummated, even for ten thousand 
years.” 


The legends of the Bible, growing 
from grass roots of folklore, and groping 
to be engrafted, or at least entwined in 
Scripture, attempt the seemingly impos- 
sible: to impart vitality, without impair- 
ing the purity of the biblical faith. Mem- 
orable art and living religion both re- 
quire the courage of images. But it is 
the distinctive genius of the biblical con- 
ception of God to forbid the human pre- 
sumption of images, “or any likeness of 
anything that is in heaven above, or that 
is in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
water under the earth.” To obey both 
demands is the miracle of creativity. To 
have kept the two opposites in fruitful 
check and tension, vivid vision and phan- 
tasy, enriching and reinforcing the 
austere iconoclasm of Scripture, is not 
the least of the glories of the legends of 
the Bible. 
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The Meaning of Jewish Book Month 


[In view of the hold which Jewish Book Month has taken in the institutional 
life of the Jewish community both here and abroad, our readers may be interested 
in its objectives as set forth by Dr. Ely E. Pilchik, president of the Jewish Book 


Council, which sponsors its observance.] 


The clearly evidenced determina- 
tion of the Jewish community to 
survive Jewishly in America, prompts 
us to consider the nature and the 
quality of that survival. Shall it be 
mere existence, unmolested and un- 
perturbed? Or shall it be worthwhile, 
exemplary and creative? 

Among the thinking survivalists 
are many who demand that Ameri- 
can Jewish life be characterized by 
a distinct creativeness. They believe 
that Jews should know more, read 
more, write more, contribute more 
to the pluralistic culture which makes 
up America. If this has merit, then 
the role of the Jewish book in the 
Jewish home looms up as an indis- 
pensable. 

To the end of bringing the book 
back to the people and the people 
back to the book, the Jewish Book 
Council of America was created some 
fifteen years ago. Its founders were 
foresighted and far-sighted Jewish 
educators and leaders. Among other 
things, they inaugurated an annual 
Jewish Book Month. During this 
month, book fairs were to be held, 
Jewish books were to be displayed 
and reviewed, and the purchase of 
Jewish literary products was to be 
stimulated. It has been a relatively 
successful project. Toward this end, 
also, the Jewish Book Council pub- 
lishes an Annual, containing articles 
on Jewish literature and bibliogra- 
phies. This Annual is tri-lingual: 
English, Hebrew, and Yiddish. It 
goes to Israel, and to Jewish commu- 
nities all over the world as a symbol 
of active Jewish life in America. 


In all candor, the aims and objec- 
tives of the Jewish Book Council 
are a long way from approaching 
fulfillment. They were promulgated 
in 1953: 

1) To revive among both young 
and old, the traditional zeal for Jew- 
ish knowledge and the reading of 
Jewish classics and contemporary 
Jewish works. 


2)To inculcate in Jewish house- 
holds an eagerness to bring a spirit- 
ual quality to the Jewish home by 
elevating the Jewish book to a place 
of honor and having a Jewish library, 
and discussing Jewish books around 
the family table. 

3) By constant augmenting of 
collections of Jewish books in li- 
braries of synagogues, schools, cen- 
ters, and other Jewish institutions 
and enriching the programs of these 
groups by stimulating reading and 
discussion of Jewish literature. 


4) By using books of Jewish in- 
terest as a basis for promoting recip- 
rocal interfaith understanding and 
cooperation. 

These are noble aims. They do 
bear upon qualitative creative Jew- 
ish survival in America. The achieve- 
ment of these aims is a long way off. 
We have hardly begun to scratch 
the surface of the Jewish personal- 
ity, of the Jewish home, of the Jew- 
ish spirit in this area. 

Let us remember that one of those 
Jewish books of which we speak 
teaches us that our obligation is not 
necessarily to finish the work, but 
that we dare not desist from it. 
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Coast Launches Fund 











Testimonial plaque being presented to 
Edwin Wolf, 2nd, President of the JPS 


( 


second from left) by Cyrus Levinthal, 


President of the JPS Southern California 


Committee. 


Looking on are Johnny 


Green, musical director of MGM Studios 
(left), and Lesser Zussman,:JPS Execu- 


tive Secretary. 


Presentation was made 


in Los Angeles at a dinner held on Octo- 


ber 30 to launch the JPS Bible Revision 


und in Southern California. 


A.E.C. Report 


(Continued from page 2) 


(19). And when the dreams come true 
in due time, the text informs us that 
pharaoh “took note of his chief cup- 
bearer and his chief baker” (20) by 
ordering the one to be hanged and the 
other to be restored to his post. 

The translations just quoted are 
neither guesses nor paraphrases. They 
are precise renderings supported 
by biblical usage and the evidence 
of other Semitic languages. To be 
sure, the intricate word plays cannot 
be reflected in another language. But 
the reader can tell immediately what 
was involved in each instance, in- 
stead of being left puzzled and con- 
fused. He may miss the full impact 
of the original masterpiece, since sub- 
tle word plays are untranslatable. But 
he need have no doubt about the 
writer’s purpose, or—in some extreme 
instances—his common sense. 





BIBLE FUND PASSES 40% MARK 


Continuing enthusiastic response to the Society’s plan for a new Bible translation 
sponsored by a wide, representative body of the community has pushed the effort 
beyond the 40% mark by November 30. Moving toward a goal of 1,000 sponsors, 
each of whom will pledge $150, the JPS announced that active committees are now 
working in Baltimore, Cleveland, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, with new groups being formed elsewhere. A form for the use of our members 
is reproduced below. 





SPONSOR’S ENROLLMENT FORM 


Edwin Wolf, 2nd, President 


The Jewish Publication Society of America 


222 N. Fifteenth St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Please enroll me as a Sponsor of the monumental project to revise the JPS 
translation of the Bible. I agree to contribute $25 annually during each of the 
next six years for a total of $150, as my share of the sum of $150,000 required 
to prepare and publish the revised version. 


OO Bill me at $25 annually for six years. 


(0 Check enclosed in amount of $ 








Signed 
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FOUR SIGNIFICANT NEW VOLUMES are featured in the JPS list of current publi- 
cations. The History of the Jews of Philadelphia, by JPS President Edwin Wolf, 2nd, 
and Maxwell Whiteman, traces the growth of this major Jewish community and its 
contribution to the development of the city, from early colonial times until the age 


of Jackson. It will be published in January. » 
oO 


The comments, letters, poems and stories of Heinrich Heine speak for the p 
in Heinrich Heine, a biographical anthology compiled and edited by Hugo Bieber 
and translated by Moses Hadas. The volume, marking the centennial of Heine’s death, 
will be published this month. 

Also scheduled for issuance in December is a new juvenile, The Silver Fish and 
Other Stories of Adventure, in which Eleazar Freed brings to life for 11 and 12-year- 
olds many exciting stories out of the Jewish past and present. 

Louis Ginzberg’s historic work of Jewish scholarship, The Legends of the Jews, 
is now compressed and edited with an introduction by Prof. Shalom Spiegel, and 
published in a single handsome volume entitled Legends of the Bible. 





the JPS bookmark 
222 North Fifteenth St. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





